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A NEW LOOK AT 
MOUNTS AND DIORAMAS 


In the early 1900s, Carl Akeley pioneered 
the art of lifelike animal mounts and invent- 
ed the diorama, putting museum specimens 
back in context. The new bird and mammal 
exhibits give Akeley’s creations a new set- 


ting, and new meaning. Aa ee 
y, bag 


NTO THE WILD: 


ANIMALS, TRAILS & TALES 


ield Museum’s breathtak- 
ing new exhibits on the 
animal kingdom open 
November 9, with mem- 
bers’ previews scheduled 
for the nights of Novem- 
ber 6 and 7. 

“Into the Wild: Ani- 
mals, Trails & Tales” is designed to involve 
visitors in an exciting, three-dimensional 
exploration of nature, with innovative combi- 
nations of animal dioramas, a mix of simple 
and high-tech interactive units, games, videos, 
reading rails, environmental re-creations, 
sounds, and other multimedia resources. 

The exhibits make up one of the world’s 
most comprehensive presentations on mammal 
and bird biology and habitats. They are part of 
a $4.8 million series of animal exhibits under 
way in the Museum’s Daniel F. and Ada L. 
Rice Wing. 

The key goals of “Into the Wild” are to 
help visitors of all ages learn new ways to 
observe and explore nature and to communicate 
the critical need to protect and conserve ani- 
mals, their habitats, and the global environment. 

Another important goal is to make best use 


The largest mammals 
of land and sea take 
their places for the 
opening of “Into the 
Wild” November 9. 


of the Field Museum’s exceptional collections 
of animal mounts and models — one of the 
finest and most complete systematic collections 
of zoological materials in the world — and 
transform these irreplaceable collections into 
an active invitation into the world of animals. 
(See page 13.) 

Visitors to “Into the 
Wild” will have an 
unparalleled oppor- 
tunity to see 
close-up and 
become 
familiar 
with ani- 
mals they 
may never f 
see any-f 
where 
else, even 
in zoos, in 
films, or on ¥ 
television. 

“Into the 
Wild” is the most 
recent product of 


the Field Museum’s 
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program to renew its pub- 
lic exhibits. It also reflects 
the Museum’s new direc- 
tions in public learning and 
its commitment to create 
engaging, interactive, multi- 
disciplinary exhibits that 
combine the Field’s out- 
standing natural his- 
tory collections with the most cur- 
rent scientific knowledge. An 
outstanding team of more than 
70 people from the Muse- 
um’s exhibit-development 
and scientific staffs has 
worked more than three 
years to create the 17,200 

square-foot “Into the 

Wild” exhibit complex, 

which features four main 
exhibits: Nature Walk, an 
/ introductory exhibit featur- 
ing a nature path through 
wetlands, cliffs, ocean shores, 
” prairie, and woodlands, followed 
by three in-depth exhibits — Field 

Guide to North American Birds, World 
(Continued on page 14) 


STUDYING THE WILD: 
THE RESEARCH BEHIND THE EXHIBITS 


By Giudi Weiss 


“Very true,” said the Duchess: “Flamingos 
and mustard both bite. And the moral of that is, 
‘Birds of a feather flock together.’” “Only 
mustard isn’t a bird,” Alice remarked. 

— Lewis Carroll, Alice in Wonderland 


eacocks and 
Pp penguins. 
Hummingbirds 


and hawks. Falcons 
and flamingos (but no 
mustard). Nearly 1,200 
mounted birds, de- 
scribed and classified 
according to the latest 
scientific understand- 
ing, are on display in 
“Into the Wild: Ani- 
mals, Trails & Tales,” 
the Field Museum’s 
newest exhibit com- 
plex. Together, they 
offer an astonishing 
illustration of the 
diversity of life. And 
they raise the 
inevitable question: 
Why? Why are there so 


many species of birds . . . or monkeys. . . or 
virtually identical little brown mice? Does one 
species more, or less, really make a difference? 
How did such diversity arise? And what place 
does it have in the world today? 

These questions are the pursuit of more 
than 120 Field Museum researchers, particular- 
ly those in the biological sciences. Their work 
is known as systematics, and it lies at the heart 
of the Museum’s mission to advance the natu- 
ral sciences and increase public understanding 
of natural history. 


What is Systematics? 

To understand systematics you have to 
look behind the scenes at the Field Museum — 
behind the public exhibits to the enormous 
research collections on which the exhibits are 
based. Follow a curator through the 
labyrinthine halls and corridors of the huge 
Museum building and you will come upon 
room after room, row after row, drawer after 
drawer of floor-to-ceiling cabinets. The cabi- 
nets hold more than 19 million artifacts and 
specimens, comprising some of the world’s 
most comprehensive collections in the fields of 
zoology, botany, geology, and anthropology. 

“Scientists pursuing systematics really 
engage in three levels of activity,” explains 


(Continued on page 15) 


At left, detail of the 
American flamingo 
diorama, depicting 
a nesting colony at 
Great Inagua Island 
in the Bahamas. At 
some “field sta- 
tions” in “Into the 
Wild,” visitors will 
be able to view 
close-up scenes of 
animals in the wild 
through video- 
enhanced tele- 
scopes. 


A SECOND CENTURY OF HEALTHY CONTROVERSY 


By Willard L. Boyd 
President, Field Museum 


ne hundred years ago, on November 

28, 1891, Frederick Ward Putnam, 

curator of the Peabody Museum of 

Archaeology and Ethnology at Har- 
vard, who was serving as chief ethnologist of 
the World Columbian Exposition, addressed 
the Commercial Club of Chicago. He chal- 
lenged Chicagoans when he said, “To this great 
city is now offered an exceptional opportunity 
of establishing a grand Museum of Natural His- 
tory, aS a permanent result of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition.” 

Professor Putnam went on to describe the 
Field Museum much as it is today — a compre- 
hensive center of learning. He emphasized the 
need for great collections which would be con- 
served, researched, and exhibited according to 
“the most critical demands of science.” 

Our founders saw and seized the vision 
that Professor Putnam articulated so clearly. 
They wanted Chicago to be at the forefront of 
learning about the world’s diverse physical 
environments and peoples. From its creation 
the Field Museum has been in the vanguard of 
exploring and explaining our changing earth. 

Now, poised on the threshold of its second 
century, the Field Museum must recommit 
itself to be at the forefront of learning about 
diversity and change. But diversity and change 
produce tensions in institutions as well as in 
nature. New research and educational tech- 
niques challenge the Museum, It is a center of 
controversy as well as a center of learning. 

Even though we know more about the 
world’s environments and people, we seem to 
understand less. As communications rapidly 
shrink our world, every country including our 
own seems to be fragmenting. As we need to 
expand economic opportunity, there is concern 
about the future of the air, water, and land 
needed to sustain life. These are issues about 
which scientists, civic leaders, and — yes — 
museum people disagree. The Museum must be 
a forum for understanding the volatile issues of 
environmental conservation and development 
and cultural diversity and interdependence. 
Understanding and living with diversity in 
nature and among people is the basic impera- 
tive of our times. And this is the fundamental 
concer of the Field Museum — to make a sig- 
nificant contribution to a better understanding 
of the way in which humans relate to their natu- 
ral and social environment. 

Research is key to understanding the 
changing, evolving earth. Field Museum 
research centers on our encyclopedic collec- 
tions of geological, biological, and cultural 
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objects, nearly 20 million in all. How we 
research these collections changes over time. 
Traditionally we have studied evolution by 
observing the external characteristics of legions 
of skeletons, hides, and cultural objects. Now 
we are able to explore them more deeply 
through trace-element analysis, electron 
microscopy, and biochemistry. Through DNA 
sequencing we are able to map our biological 
past and future. 

New techniques allow us to look at old col- 
lections differently. Our curators are generating 
new data and insights upon which the public 
can make informed decisions about environ- 
mental and cultural issues. In this way our col- 
lections and scholarship are a vital part of the 
nation’s research infrastructure. Ourcollection- 
based research is at the core of our role as a 
public educator. 

We are, however, primarily concerned with 
educating a general public of all ages and back- 
grounds about environmental and cultural 
diversity and interdependence, the two most 
crucial issues of our times. In doing so, we 
encounter controversy — first by setting the 
goal to educate a broad constituency and sec- 
ond by the manner in which we educate. 

Our approach is rejected by those like the 
curator in Louis Auchincloss’s novel The Gold- 
en Calves, who says, “Ah, educational! The 
holy word. You’d think we had no more 
schools or colleges. I thought museums were 
for the educated.” 

At the Field, we enthusiastically embrace 
our educational role. However, serving a broad 
public constituency and adopting new learning 
techniques has produced a healthy debate, a 
controversy that is simplistically reduced to the 
phrase “showmanship versus scholarship.” 

For me that is not the issue. Rather the 
issue is how to convey scholarship to a diverse 
public. In the Field Museum, public learning 
centers on exhibits. Unlike a classroom, muse- 
um visitors learn primarily on their own. There- 
fore, it is essential that the exhibits actively 
engage them. 

Early in the 1900s, Carl Akeley concluded 
that the public could learn more by observing 
animals in their natural environment. At the 
Field Museum he developed the art of putting 
specimens back into the 
context from which 
they had come by 
means of dioramas. 
(See page 13.) His clas- 
sic “Four Seasons” dio- 
ramas revolutionized 
museum  exhibitry. 
Appropriately, that epic 
diorama group is the 
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centerpiece of the Nature Walk, part of the new 
“Into the Wild” complex, 

Soon after dioramas, the notion of ideas or 
story lines started coming to the fore of 
exhibits. Objects in cases and objects in diora- 
mas were knit together to tell their story. 
Increasingly, ideas in exhibits are also set forth 
by engaging visitors in activities involving 
computers, manipulable models, and other 
instructional techniques. These participatory 
techniques are well represented in our major 
exhibits on ancient Egypt, the Pacific islands, 
and “Into the Wild.” 

Exhibit ideas can also be conveyed by 
putting visitors into context along with the 
objects. The “you are there” approach has 
been pioneered by the Milwaukee Public 
Museum through open and walkthrough diora- 
mas. We incorporated “you are there” film in 
each section of our 1981 Northwest Coast and 
Inuit exhibit. More recently, “Traveling the 
Pacific” includes film and our first walk- 
through diorama. 

Future Field Museum exhibits — such as 
those on evolution and on ecology — will con- 
centrate on the ideas that emerge from research 
on objects. These idea exhibitions will be sup- 
ported by objects and also by interactive and 
“you are there” techniques to engage visitors. 

To serve our audience effectively, diverse 
learning techniques must be harnessed to clear- 
ly articulated concepts of learning. Michael 
Spock, our vice president for Public Programs, 
has given this museum a cogent concept of 
exhibit learning. To meet the learning needs of 
a diverse public we currently have three levels 
of exhibits. 

Introductory exhibits, like “Sizes” and the 
Nature Walk, convey information about our 
subject matter to visitors who come with little 
or no prior knowledge. They are designed to 
motivate the visitor to learn. Intermedi- 
ate exhibits are the big thematic exhibits, like 
“Inside Ancient Egypt” and “Traveling the 
Pacific,” that are designed either to look at the 
geology, biology, and cultures of particular 
areas of the world or to explore major ideas like 
evolution and extinction. Many objects are 
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UPSTAIRS, DOWNSTAIRS 


WOMEN’S BOARD 
SILVER ANNIVERSARY GALA 


he Field Museum Women’s Board 

hosts its dazzling silver anniversary 

gala on Friday, November 1. A spe- 

cial highlight of the evening is a pre- 
view of “Into the Wild: Animals, Trails & 
Tales,” the first new exhibit to open in the 
Daniel F. and Ada L. Rice Wing. The silver 
anniversary gala is generously underwritten by 
Aon Corporation, a major Chicago-based insur- 
ance holding company. 

Mrs. Howard J. Trienens serves as presi- 
dent of the Women’s Board, which will use 
proceeds from the gala for Museum programs, 
exhibits, and scientific research. Mrs. John J. 
Kinsella is chairman of the silver anniversary 
gala and Mrs. Edward Matz, Jr. is vice chair- 
man. 

Heffernan Morgan florists will create an 
anniversary of elegance with glistening lamé, 
roses, and a silver canopy floating over the 


dance floor. This sets the stage for the dinner 
catered by Regency Catering and the anniver- 
sary toast provided by Champagne Veuve Clic- 
quot. Music will be provided by Stu Hirsh. 
Inquiries may be made to the Silver Anniver- 
sary Gala Committee at (312) 322-8870. 

The silver anniversary gala marks and cel- 
ebrates twenty-five years of Women’s Board 
service to the Field Museum. The Women’s 
Board was founded in 1966 by Ellen Thorne 
Smith and the Board’s first gala fundraiser for 
the Museum was held in 1969 and chaired by 
Mrs, Elliot Donnelley. In twenty-five years, the 
Women’s Board has contributed countless vol- 
unteer hours in service to the Field Museum 
and donated more than $1 million to the Muse- 
um from the proceeds of galas and other 
events. These funds are vital in assisting the 
Museum to carry out its mission in scientific 
research and public education. 


From left, Mrs. 
Edward Maitz, Jr., 
vice chairman of the 
silver anniversary 
gala; Mrs. Howard J. 
Trienens, president 
of the Women’s 
Board; and Mrs. John 
J. Kinsella, chairman 
of the gala, 
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ANNA C. ROOSEVELT 


NAMED CURATOR 


| he Department of Anthropology has 
announced the appointment of Anna Curtenius 
Roosevelt as curator of Latin American archae- 
ology and ethnology. She will share responsi- 
bilities for the South and Central American col- 
lections with Dr. Charles Stanish. 

Dr. Roosevelt is a graduate of Stanford 
University (B.A., 1968) and Columbia Univer- 
sity (Ph.D., 1977). Her theoretical interests lie 
in human ecology and cultural evolution. Dur- 
ing the past 18 years, she has carried out field 
research in the Orinoco and Amazon basins 
with grants from the National Endowment for 
the Humanities and other sponsors. In 1988, 
she received a five-year MacArthur Prize Fel- 
low Award for her interdisciplinary research in 
the tropics. 

She has published numerous articles and 
three books, the latest of which, Mound 
Builders of the Amazon, appeared in early 1991 
(Academic Press). She is currently preparing a 
preliminary report on her latest field work in 
Brazil, which she finished in September. She 
expects to be in South America often during 
the next few years. Dr. Bennet Bronson, chair- 
man of the department, said of Dr. Roosevelt, 
“We are fortunate to have her here in Chicago.” 
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DILLON PROMOTED 


The Department of Botany has announced the 
promotion of Dr. Michael O, Dillon, associate 
curator of vascular plants, to full curator. Dr. 
Dillon specializes in the flora of Peru and has 
made significant discoveries about the effect of 
the E] Nifio phenomenon on coastal desert veg- 
etation in South America. He is currently a vis- 
iting professor at Michigan State University. 
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PICNIC IN THE WILD 


magine being greeted by a twelve-foot 

ant set among six-foot high blades of 

grass .. . a luna moth with a 15-foot 

wingspan hovering over your picnic 
table and gazing at you with mirror-ball 
“googly” eyes .. . a giant honeybee peering 
down from the wall. . . the faint sound of 
crickets chirping and frogs croaking . . . and 
all the while you’re standing on the biggest 
red gingham tablecloth you’ve ever seen 
amidst a giant grass-green floor. And you’re 
wondering . . . Whose picnic is it anyway? 
Field Museum’s visitors will find out in the 
Museum’s newly redesigned food vending 
area, Picnic in the Field. 

Jim Lowers, director of the Department 
of Museum Services, said, “In developing the 
idea of having a picnic-themed vending area 
inside the Field, we felt that it would be fun 
to let the insects that often invite themselves 
to our outdoor picnic be the ‘giants’ and the 
humans be ‘bug size.’ Picnic in the Field 
offers new food vending options to visitors in 
addition to our popular McDonald’s restaurant.” 

Picnic in the Field features submarine 
sandwiches made on fresh rolls spread with 
zesty Italian dressing and a variety of other 
sandwiches served on oven-fresh Kaiser rolls. 

Pasta, fruit, and vegetable salads are also 
on the menu. Dessert lovers will 
relish the fresh-baked giant cook- 
ies, gourmet brownies, Dove Bars, 
or a healthful, icy FruitStix. Visi- 
tors looking for a beverage or light 
snack will find freshly baked 
muffins or rolls with a cup of Star- 
buck’s coffee. Herbal teas are also 
available as well as soft drinks, 
Perrier, Volvic mineral water, and 
fresh juices from Everfresh. 

Visitors are encouraged to 
dispose of their aluminum and 
glass containers in Picnic’s color- 
ful new Recycling Center. The 
Recycling Center is part of Field 
Museum’s commitment to saving the envi- 
ronment and educating its visitors and 
employees on the benefits of recycling. 

Picnic in the Field is located on the 
ground floor, opposite the “Inside Ancient 
Egypt” exhibit. 
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Just whose picnic is 
it, anyway? A giant 
ant dominates the 
Museum’s new Pic- 
nic in the Field food 
vending area. 


UPSTAIRS, DOWNSTAIRS 


TIME LINE TRACES 
GEOLOGICAL HISTORY 


310-meter geological time line that 
traces the evolution of the earth and its 
inhabitants was unveiled October 11 

on the Museum’s north plaza. 
The time line starts with the Big Bang in 
which the universe was born 15 billion years 


ago and then walks viewers through each geo- 
logical time period the earth has undergone in 
its 4.5 billion years of existence. What the cre- 
ators of the time line, Museum staffers Peter 
Laraba, Don Skinner, and Mary Ann Williams, 
hope to accomplish, besides giving visitors a 
sense of the immensi- 
ty of geological time, 
is to wipe out some 
prevalent misconcep- 
tions people seem to 
have regarding the 
different phases of 
evolution. 

For instance, it is 
easy to see, through 
the time line, that 
humans and dinosaurs 
did not live at the 
same time, and in fact 
not all dinosaurs lived 
at the same time. 

Although scientists 
still argue about what 
caused the Big Bang, 
the origin of the 
sculpture that symbol- 
izes it in the time line 
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is easy to pin down — it was created by Chica- 
go artist Ted Gardner. 

From the Big Bang, a bright green line spi- 
rals around the pavement, symbolizing the 10.5 
billion years in which the galaxies, among them 
the Milky Way, which includes our Solar Sys- 
tem, were being formed. It then runs east in 
front of the steps, symbolizing the Pre-Cambri- 
an period on earth, from 3.8 billion to 670 mil- 
lion years ago, from which we have little fossil 
record. 

The line then turns into a reading rail, 
where the remainder of the earth’s life, for 
which there is considerable fossil evidence, is 
detailed. Each geological period is color-coded, 
showing when it started and how long it lasted. 
Each section also has pictures of the principal 
plants and animals associated with it. 

A highlight of the exhibit is a life-size 
cutout of an Albertasaurus, also fashioned by 
Ted Gardner. The Albertasaurus is colored to 
correspond with the Cretaceous period on the 
time line, when it, along with such familiar 
dinosaurs as the Triceratops, roamed the earth. 

Creation of the time line was made possi- 
ble by a generous gift from Kenneth and Harle 
Montgomery. 


CAMCORDER GIFT 


ontgomery Ward’s has 

donated 15 JVC cam- 

corders to the Museum’s 
Collections and Research Division for 
use by curators in the field to help 
them compile data and record observa- 
tions. The donation was secured by 
veteran Chicago journalist and Field 
Museum trustee Bill Kurtis. 

The camcorders will have an 
immediate impact; one is already on its 
way to Taiwan with Field Museum 
botanist Thomas Lammers. Dr. Lam- 
mers will be working with an interna- 
tional team inventorying the flora and 
fauna of Taiwan’s more remote mountainous 
regions, where the camcorder will no doubt 
prove to be an invaluable tool. 

Other curators also plan to use the cam- 
corders, and Jonathan Haas, Vice President for 
Collections and Research, expects that all 15 
will see extensive use in the coming months. 

Kurtis has also agreed to set up a basic 
training session for curators who will be using 
the equipment. As Haas says, “Although we 
tend to know a lot about collecting, field 
camps, poisonous snakes, and Third World 
bureaucracies, few of us know the first thing 
about video cameras and how to get reasonable 
footage.” 
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NEW VOLUNTEER 
COORDINATOR 


nita Keller has been appointed coor- 
dinator of volunteers in the Education 
Department. 

Keller has served for the past six years as 
administrative assistant in the Department of 
Zoology. She began her Field Museum career 
in the Office of Development. 

Keller says she has no major 
changes in mind for the volunteer 
program. For now, she says, she’ll 
concentrate on finding talented, 
interesting people to join the 400 
volunteers currently serving in the 
Museum’s scientific and educational 
programs, and try to match their 
skills with the Museum’s needs. 
That should provide more than 
enough challenges, says Keller, who 
recently graduated from Rosary 
College. 

“Whatever contribution I can 
make in life,” she says, “I want to 
make it here at the Field Museum.” 


JAMES BURKE 
LECTURES NOV. 8 


ames Burke, Great Britain’s leading 

commentator on science and technolo- 

gy, will lecture on “Axmakers of the 

21st Century: Technology, Environ- 
ment, and Social Change,” at 7 p.m. November 
8 in the Museum’s Simpson Theatre. 

Burke is best known for his immensely 
popular PBS television series Connections, The 
Day the World Changed, and After the Warm- 
ing. Connections, which explored the evolution 
of technology, was seen in more than 50 coun- 
tries and garnered the largest audience ever for 
a documentary series shown in the United 
States. 

Burke is currently preparing a 36-part 
review of Western culture, titled Millennium, 
that will be presented in 1999. 

Tickets are $15 ($12 for Museum mem- 
bers). Call (312) 322-8854 for tickets and fur- 
ther information. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


SATURDAY LECTURE SERIES: 
SCIENCE IN THE FIELD 


ield Museum scientists will present a 

three-part lecture series, “Explorations 

in Nature: Science in the Field,” on 
consecutive Saturdays, November 9, 16, and 23 
at 1:30 p.m. Curators Scott Lanyon, Lawrence 
Heaney, and Robert Inger will discuss the 
impact of their research and discoveries on 
global conservation and address Field Muse- 
um’s commitment to understanding the diversi- 
ty of life on earth. 

This lecture series offers the public a 
unique opportunity to hear about the exciting 
research taking place at Field Museum. A 
question and answer period will follow each 
presentation. Lecture tickets may be purchased 
individually for $7 ($5 for Members) or for the 
entire series for $18 ($12 for Members) by 
calling the Education Department at (312) 322- 
8854. 


Saturday, November 9, 1:30 p.m. 
Scott Lanyon, Ph.D., Associate Curator and 
Division Head of Birds, and Chairman, 
Department of Zoology 

Dr. Lanyon will trace the history of 
ornithological research as he describes the 
types of research done in the 1930s, the 1960s 
and today. He will share his experiences from 
years of research, highlighting his current stud- 
ies on the evolutionary development of the 
New World blackbirds using DNA analysis. 


Saturday, November 16, 1:30 p.m. 
Lawrence Heaney. ‘Associate Curator, 
Division of Mam . 

Dr. Heaney 


his work explor- 
ing the “hows f biodiversity in 
mammals. He the importance of 
studying specific characteristics and more gen- 
eral patterns of diversity within a particular 
group of animals to determine the effect on 


and Thailand. His in 
has yielded im 
communities to 


hots” of these 
d contrast over 


time, and with ents. After a 
review of the frog eo, he will discuss 
how these species are distributed through forest 


communities and how they use different parts 
of their environment to survive. Dr. Inger will 
e of his field experiences and discuss 


species conservation. Drawing on his extensive 
field work in the Philippines, Dr. Heaney will ° 
trace patterns of diversity from the Ice Age t 
the present and show how changing islan 
_ecosystems affect the composition of the mam- 
fauna. He will also discuss related 
projects currently under way in the 
ates. 


h findings on the effects of logging 
pact on species conservation. 


urday, November 23, 1:30 p.m. 
Robert Inger, Ph.D., Curator, Division of 
Amphibians & Reptiles 

For more than 40 years, Dr. Inger has stud- 
ied the reptiles and amphibians of rain forest 
communities in Borneo, Sumatra, Malaysia, 


HELD MUSEUM 


THE SMART WAY TO HAVE FUN. 


Paul McGrath 


Herpetologist Robert Inger lectures Nov. 23 


FIELD MUSEUM 
CHRISTMAS Trepp 


A Family Celebration i 
At Field Museum of Natasa. History KR 


The Women's Board 
of Field Museum of Natural History 
cordially invites you and your family to 
Field Museum Christmas Tea 


A Family Celebration 
Wednesday, December 4, 1991 
from 3:30 to 5:30 p.m. 


The Stu Hirsh Orchestra 
The Jesse White Tumblers 
A Special Arrival by Santa Claus 
Dino the Dinosaur 
Mr. Imagination 
Scenes from The Nutcracker 
Costumed Characters and Assorted Entertainment 
Activities by the Museum’s Educational Staff 
An Assortment of Christmas Tea Refreshments 


So while they were sleeping 
In woeful array, 
He bundled those children 
Right into his sleigh 
And cracking his whip 
As his reindeer sped forth, 
Away they all flew 
To his home in the north. 


Reservations are limited and will be accepted in the order received. 
Party attire is encouraged. No early admission to party. 
No tickets sold at the door. 
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1991 Family. Tea Chistes : Téa Commitee 


NAT BSED 

inane - Illustration and text from St. Nicholas, December 1906 

Mrs. Harry Onpenkedingg 1 ae (Mrs. Earl J. Frederick Courtesy: of the Newberry Library, Chicago 
Chairman 7 Vice Chairman 


Mrs. Howard J. Trienens 
Women’s Board President 


Mrs. Harrington Bischof 
Mrs. Willard L. Boyd 
Mrs. K, Dane Brooksher Mrs. John C. Meeker 

Mrs. Robert N. Burt Mrs. Hope Haywood Paul 
Mrs. Robert Wells Carton Mrs. Don H. Reneker 
Mrs. Stanton R. Cook Mrs. Michael S. Sigal 
Mrs. Josephine Elting Mrs. Stephen Byron Smith 


Mrs. Duncan Y. Henderson 


‘ls Boud Orc, (312) 322- 8870 
Mrs. Andrew J. McKenna : 


— 
i 


Children’s tic tickets (age 13 and 
under) at $5 each for 
non-members 


oe i a _ Telephone ee Spi oti g Base cleatiel oy 
I wish to become a member of 
I am unable to attend, but wish to contribute $ 


. ( . Field Museum. 
Mrs. King Harris Mrs. Theodore D. Tieken, Jr. Enclosed is my check for $ 
$30 Individual Membership hich will ‘ ‘i 
The Family Christmas Tea is the Women’s Board gift ____ $35 Family Membership 3 ers eons Sree vee Ls Lic ncache ata 


check. Please make check out to Field Museum and mail to: Christmas Tea, Field Museum Women’s Board, 
Roosevelt Road at Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, IL 60605-2496. 


to the children of Chicago 
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NOVEMBER/DECEMBER EVENTS 


Wi Fa bop 


Women’s Board Gala 


Celebrating the Women’s Board’s 25th 
anniversary of service to the Museum, and 
the opening of “Into the Wild: Animals, 
Trails & Tales.” 


Tifbawss 


11/16 ssn 


Lecture 


“Patterns of Diversity: Perspectives on 
Mammalian Research and Conservation” 
Dr. Lawrence Heaney, Associate Curator, 
Division of Mammals 

Tickets are $7 ($5 members). 1:30 p.m. 
Call (312) 322-8854. 


Taxi Day eae 1 1 ‘ 2 3 
nig Saturda 
9—11 a.m. Field Museum welcomes VG Y 


+ . . i 
Chicago’s taxi drivers to the Museum for arg 


in-depth look. 


11/6 &7 


Wednesday and Thursday 
Members’ Previews 


Field Museum members and their families 
may attend a private party on either night, 
from 5 p.m. to 8 p.m., to celebrate the 
opening of “Into the Wild: Animals, Trails 
& Tales.” Scientists and exhibit developers 
who helped create “Into the Wild” will be 
on hand. 


11/8 sis 


Lecture 


An Evening with James Burke at Field 
Museum: Great Britain’s foremost commen- 
tator on science and technology speaks in 
the Simpson Theater at 7 p.m. Tickets are 
$15 ($12 members), 

Call (312) 322-8854. 


11/10 sc, 


Chicago Humanities 
Festival: Culture Contact 


Culture Contact presents three programs at 
Field Museum: For information call the IIli- 
nois Humanities Council at (312) 939- 
5212. Tickets from Ticketmaster (312) 902- 
1500. 

“Golden Age of Islam,” with Wadad 
Kadi. Simpson Theatre, 1 - 2 p.m. 

“Chicago — A New Latin Culture,” 
with David Hernandez and “Street 


Sounds.” Simpson Theatre, 2:30 - 3:30 p.m. 


“Way to Rainy Mountain,” with author 
N. Scott Momaday. Pawnee Earth Lodge, 
2:30 - 3:30 p.m. and 4 - 5 p.m. 


sar fl mds 


Camera Club 


The Nature Camera Club of Chicago pre- 
sents a special program featuring accepted 
slides in the Nature Division from the 
CACCA International Photographic Salon. 
This program will show us the best work of 
nature photographers from around 

the world. 


11/TSsee 


Lecture 


“Life on the Forest Floor: Studies in Borneo” 
Dr. Robert Inger, Curator, Division of 
Amphibians and Reptiles 

Tickets are $7 ($5 members). 1:30 p.m. 
Call (312) 322-8854. 


12/4 seinen 


Christmas Tea 


Family Christmas Tea, sponsored by the 
Women’s Board. Use the coupon overleaf 
for tickets. 


1204 eas 


Collections Committee 


5:30 p.m. reception and program to 
announce formation of the Museum's newest 
friends group. Anthropologists will speak 
about their work and the Museum’s collec- 
tions of cultural artifacts. (312) 322-8874. 


ipa bees 


Exhibit Opening 


Grotto 


The Windy City Grotto of the National 
Speleological Society meets at 7:30 p.m. 
Use West Entrance. Program features a 
slide show on Fossil Mountain Ice Cave in 


1 1 ‘t 9 Saturday 
Exhibit Opening 


“Into the Wild: Animals, Trails & Tales” 
opens in the Daniel F. and Ada L. Rice 
Wing, featuring the Nature Walk through 
wetlands, prairies, and other ecosystems, 
and three in-depth exhibits on birds and 
mammals. 


Wyoming. 


TH eas 


Lecture 


“Historical Perspectives on Ornithology” 
Dr. Scott Lanyon, Head, Division of Birds 
and Chairman, Department of Zoology 

Tickets are $7 ($5 members). 1:30 p.m. 
Call (312) 322-8854. 
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“In the Land of Green Lightning: Wildlife of 
the Mayan Realm.” Photographs of nature 
and people in the ancient lands of the 
Maya. In the South Gallery, through 

March 8. 


on f #ield Trips 


FUN FOR ALL AGES - NOVEMBER 1991 - JANUARY 1992 


reetings of the Season 
Although it is getting colder outside, things are heating up for an exciting win- 
ter season at Field Museum! The much-anticipated opening of our newest 
permanent exhibit, “Into the Wild: Animals, Trails &Tales,” located in the 
Daniel F. and Ada L. Rice Wing, is scheduled for Saturday, November 9. 


To complement the exhibit, the Education Department is offering a series of three lectures 
by distinguished Field Museum scientists, November 9, 16, and 23. Our popular Family 
Overnight, Dozin’ with the Dinos goes “Into the Wild” on December 6 and January 11 
with an animal theme and a new, self-guided flashlight tour. Continuing our “Into the 
Wild” celebration, we have scheduled several programs for animal lovers of all ages 
including Make Tracks!, Bear Essentials, and On the Wing for Winter. Enjoy a heart-warm- 
ing afternoon of storytelling. Join us on Sunday, December 15 as four local raconteurs spin 


their tales of winter, animals, and nature. 


Give a unique gift of learning this holiday season with a Field Museum Course, Field Trip 
or Family Overnight. Gift certificates are available through the Adult, Family, and Children’s 
Programs Division. Pre-registration is required for all programs and space is limited, so please 


register early. If you have any questions, call (312) 322-8854. 


oN os ee 


Paul N. Adams 
Program Facilitator 


> 


FALL-WINTER 


> 


Lecture Series 


Explorations in Nature: 
Science in the Field 


To complement the opening of “Into the Wild: 
Animals, Trails & Tales,” we are pleased to 
announce a lecture series with three distin- 
guished Field Museum scientists. Join us for 
individual lectures or register for the series at a 
special rate. 


Historical Perspectives 

on Ornithology 

Scott Lanyon, Ph.D. 

Associate Curator and Head, Division of Birds, 
and Chairman, Department of Zoology 


LL91005, Saturday, November 9, 1:30 p.m. 


Patterns of Diversity: Perspectives 
on Mammalian Research and 
Conservation 


Lawrence Heaney, Ph.D., Associate Curator, 
Division of Mammals 


LL91006, Saturday, November 16, 1:30 p.m. 


Life on the Forest Floor: . 
Studies in Borneo 


Robert Inger, Ph.D., Curator, Division of 
Amphibians and Reptiles 


LL91007, Saturday, November 23, 1:30 p.m. 
Indiviual Lectures $7 ($5 members) 

Series Special Rate (for three lectures) 

$18 ($12 members) 


A lecture series brochure is available. 
Call (312) 322-8854 for a copy. 


> 


Tales for a Winter’s Day 


An Afternoon of Storytelling 
for All Ages 


Enjoy a cozy afternoon of storytelling with 
four enchanting storytellers. In celebration of 
the winter solstice and the opening of “Into the 
Wild: Animals, Trails & Tales,” our story- 
tellers will spin a variety of tales about the 
mysteries of the changing season and the won- 
ders of animals. Meet our storytellers: 


Gerry Armstrong, well known in Chicago, 
is a folksinger who tells stories and a story- 
teller who sings. A favorite story of Gerry’s 
which will get us ready for winter is a 
Chippewa Cree Indian tale about why the 
leaves fall. 

Rives Collins is an Assistant Professor of 
Theater and Director of the Children’s Theater 
at Northwestern University. Feeling that story- 
telling is at the heart of everything he does, 
Rives will tell stories to touch the child in all of 
us. 

Janice Harrington joins us from Champaign, 
Illinois where she serves as Director of 
Children’s Services for the Champaign Public 
Library. Her stories reflect her interest in the 
folklore of African-Americans and Louisiana. 

Alice Cecilie Rubio, well known to Field 
Museum audiences from Family Overnights 
and last year’s Storytelling Evening, has told 
stories on WBEZ, WFMT, and WGN radio. 
Alice will share stories about the splendor of 
birds ranging from the fanciful to the mythic to 
the mundane, and serves as the afternoon’s 
M.C. 


PP91106, Sunday, December 15 
2:00 - 5:00 p.m. 

$10 ($8 members) 

$ 6 Children (16 and under) and 
Seniors (65 and over) 


> > 


Family Overnight 


Dozin’ with the Dinos 
Goes “Into the Wild” 


In celebration of the opening of “Into the Wild: 
Animals, Trails & Tales,” these Family 
Overnights will feature our newest permanent 
exhibit in the Daniel F. and Ada L. Rice Wing. 
Take an evening stroll along guided paths 
through wetlands, cliffs, ocean shores and tall 
grass prairie on the Nature Walk. Imitate frog 
sounds at the frog calling station or sneak a 
peek through a mountain cliff to spot a con- 
dor’s nest. Peer through a telescope to see pel- 
icans feed their young. This new exhibit pro- 
vides a unique opportunity to explore the 
Animal Kingdom after hours. Parents and chil- 
dren, grades 1-6 are welcome to join us for this 
exciting event. In addition to viewing all of the 
exhibits, Overnights include two natural sci- 
ence workshops, an evening snack, a story- 
telling or musical performance, a self-guided 
flashlight tour of Nature Walk, exhibit activi- 
ties and a continental breakfast in the morning. 
Don’t miss going “Into the Wild” with us! 


CCONO010, 5:45 p.m. Friday, December 6 to 
9:00 a.m. Saturday, December 7 


CCONO011, 5:45 p.m. Saturday, January 11 to 
9:00 a.m. Sunday, January 12 
$30 per adult, $25 per child 
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FALL-WINTER 


Children’s Workshops 


Bear Essentials 


Bruce Ahlborn, Biology Teacher, Northbrook 
Junior High School 


During the winter months, bears spend most of 
their time sleeping in order to conserve energy. 
Visit our newest exhibit, “Into the Wild” and 
discover what bears do to prepare for the cold 
months ahead. Put together a menu of essential 
bear foods and play the game, “How many 
bears can live in the woods?” 


CC91052, Grades 2 - 4 
Saturday, December 7, 1:00 - 3:00 p.m. 
$14 ($12 members) 


Gentle Giants of the Deep 

Mary Ann Bloom, Coordinator of Visitor 
Programs, Education Department, Field 
Museum 


Many kinds of whales travel the great seas. 

Go on a whale watch through Museum exhibits 
and find out how these magnificant creatures 
breathe, feed, and glide through their ocean 
home. Help measure the enormous skeleton of 
a Black Right Whale and make a whale of a 
puppet to take home. 


CC92000, Grades K - 1 
Saturday, January 18, 1:00 - 3:00 p.m. 
$14 ($12 members) 


Adult-Toddler Workshops 


Make Tracks! 


Patty Messersmith, Educational Consultant 


Make tracks to Field Museum and learn to 
identify animal tracks by playing a track 
matching game and by following the footprints. 
Learn how to make plaster casts of animal 
tracks you find in snow and soil while you 
compare your footprints to other members of 
the Animal Kingdom. 


FA92000, Adults and 3 and 4 year olds 
Saturday, January 11, 10:00 - 11:00 a.m. 
$14 ($12 members) for 1 parent and 1 child 


Fur, Fins and Feathers 
Domenick Danza, Theatre Instructor 


Think for a minute what it would be like to be 
an animal in the wild. Let’s use our imagina- 
tion to explore what it might feel like to have 
fur, fins or feathers instead of skin. After visit- 
ing the Museum’s newest exhibit, “Into the 
Wild: Animals, Trails & Tales,” try moving 
about as animals would in their natural envi- 
ronment and discover a life on the wild side. 


FA92001, Adults and 3 and 4 year olds 
Saturday, January 18, 10:00 - 11:00 a.m. 
$14 ($12 members) for 1 parent and 1 child 


Underwater Creatures 
Domenick Danza, Theatre Instructor 


Visit Field Museum's exhibit, "Traveling the 
Pacific" and use your imagination to explore 
what it feels like to be an underwater creature 
in the Pacific Ocean. Create a pretend watery 
environment and meet other friends from 
beneath the big blue sea. Is it hot or cold? Is it 
dark or light? What would you eat? Don’t 
miss our aquatic adventure! 


FA92004, Adults and 3 and 4 year olds 
Wednesday, January 29, 10:00 - 11:00 a.m. 
$14 ($12 members) for 1 parent and 1 child 
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Family Workshops 


Please Note: Family workshops are intended 


for families to take together. Children must be 


accompanied by an adult and adults must be 
accompanied by a child. 


Kwanzaa Celebration 
Jessie Thymes, Outreach Coordinator, 
Education Department, Field Museum 


Kwanzaa is an African-American holiday tak- 
ing place each year between December 26 and 
January 1 that celebrates unity, identity and 
purpose. With your family, explore the seven 
principles and traditional symbols of Kwanzaa. 
Make your own Kwanzaa decorations from 
simple materials to take home. 


FA91062, Parents and Children Grades 4 - 6 
Saturday, December 7, 10:00 a.m. - noon 
$9 per participant ($7 per member participant) 


Show Your True Colors...Naturally 
Betsy Mitten, Fiber Artist 


Native Americans colored their clothing with 
brilliant dyes made from tree bark, plants and 
berries. After visiting the Museum’s exhibits, 
try your hand at carding and spinning fleece 
and making a variety of color dyes with natural 
plant materials. Color wool yarn and make a 
sampler to take home. 


FA91063, Parents and Children Grades K - 4 
Sunday, December 15, 10:00 a.m. - noon 
$9 per participant ($7 per member participant) 


On the Wing for Winter 
Joan Daniels, Senior Keeper, Bird Department, 
Brookfield Zoo 


Where do birds go during winter? Why don’t 
ducks’ feet freeze in icy water? Birds have 
amazing adaptations that allow them to survive 
winter’s cold and snow. Discover what the 
birds of the Chicago area do to prepare them- 
selves for the frigid months ahead. 


FA91064, Parent and Children Grades K - 4 
Sunday, December 15, 10:00 a.m. - noon 
$9 per participant ($7 per member participant) 


Winter on the Plains 
Mary Ann Bloom, Coordinator of Visitor 
Programs, Education Dept., Field Museum 


Long ago, Native Americans living on the 
Plains spent the winter hunting bison. 

Venture out on our own bison “hunt” and see 
how Native Americans used the bison for food, 
clothing, tools, toys and utensils. After our 
winter’s “hunt,” gather around the fire pit in 
our Pawnee Earth Lodge for a special tale. 
Warm up with a taste of corn soup and help 
prepare fresh fry bread with your family. 


FA92002, Parents and Children Grades K - 4 


Saturday, January 18, 10:00 a.m. - noon 
$9 per participant ($7 per member participant) 


Chocolate: Gift of the Gods 


Terri Duncan, Instructor, Field Museum 


When Columbus came to Central America, 


Native Americans used cacao beans for money. 


But, the current value of this bean was not dis- 
covered until Cortez visited the court of 
Montezuma and sipped bitter “cacahuatl” from 
a golden goblet. Discover why the Aztecs so 
loved chocolate, and make a special chocolate 
“sift” of your own. 


FA92003, Parents and Children Grades K - 4 
Saturday, January 25, 10:00 a.m. - noon 
$9 per participant ($7 per member participant) 


Adult Courses 


Calligraphy for the Holidays 
April O’Connor, Art Teacher/Calligraphy 
Instructor 


Create wonderful holiday projects and gifts 
with calligraphy. Beginning calligraphers will 
learn several basic writing styles while those 
more experienced will refine techniques and 
explore new ideas. After a demonstration of 
techniques, make a variety of designs for holi- 
day greeting cards and envelopes, giftwrap, 
giftbags, festive bookbinds and more. All sup- 
plies provided. You may want to bring your 
own special paper or holiday handiwork to add 
to your projects. No previous calligraphy 
experience required. 


AC91053, Saturday, December 7 
9:00 a.m. - 3:00 p.m. (1 session) 
$28 ($24 members) 


Native American Basketry 
Tina Fung-Holder, Artist 


Many Native American cultures made baskets 
from a variety of natural materials for use in 
everyday life. Fine examples of these baskets 
can be seen in the Museum’s Native American 
collections. A tour of these collections will 
introduce participants to basketry design and 
construction. Learn about the various basketry 
techniques and the natural materials used in 
basket weaving, and create your own twined 
basket (approximately 5" high and 4" diame- 
ter). Please bring an old towel, ruler or tape 
measure and a notebook. All other materials 
supplied. 


AC92000, Saturday, January 18 
9:00 a.m. - 3:00 p.m. (1 session) 
$35 ($30 members) 


Living the Nepali Life 
Gertrude Novak, M.D., Physician and Teacher 


During three extensive visits to Nepal (1985- 
1991), Dr. Novak lived and travelled with the 
Nepalese while assisting in a medical mission 
clinic. With Nepalese friends, she traveled to 
the northern border with China and the south- 
ern border with India. Slides, artifacts, books 
and discussions will bring her travel experi- 
ences to life. Visit Lumbini (the birthplace of 
Buddha), Chitwan National Park, Ghorka 
(source of the famous soldiers), Pokhara and 
Lhasa, Tibet. Join Dr. Novak for a highlight of 
a fascinating part of the world as she shares her 
knowledge and experiences. Topics will 
include Hinduism, Buddhism, medical prob- 
lems, politics and daily life in Nepal. 


AC92001, Thursdays, January 9 - 30 
7:00 - 9:00 p.m., (4 sessions) 
$45 ($38 members) 


Charles Darwin and 

the Evolution of Evolution 

Robert Kiely, Ph.D. Candidate, Northwestern 
University 


Examine the ideas and experiences of Charles 
Darwin, set against the intellectual and social 
background of the mid-19th century. We will 
focus on Darwin’s South American travels 
aboard the H.M.S. Beagle and his writing of 
The Origin of Species. Finally, we will consid- 
er the fury unleashed when the wave of evolu- 
tion theory broke upon the shores of Victorian 
England. 


AC92002, Tuesdays, January 14 - 28 
7:00 - 9:00 p.m., (3 sessions) 
$35 ($30 members) 


Adult Courses 


A Special Tour of Egypt 
Frank Yurco, Egyptologist 


Forget any worries of lost luggage and delayed 
flights and take an “armchair” trip to a mar- 
velous land—Egypt. Tourism in Egypt began 
in the 19th century when a grand tour featured 
a leisurely cruise up or down the Nile on a 
“dahabia” or house boat. While these grand 
voyages occur no more, small boats now travel 
the same route. Explore with Mr. Yurco the 
daily life of the agricultural Upper Egyptians 
and sail through towns and villages on the Nile 
River on this slide-illustrated journey. 


AC92003, Tuesdays, January 7 - 21 
7:00 - 9:00 p.m. (3 sessions) 
$35 ($30 members) 


Guest Lecturers 


An Evening with James Burke 
Axmakers of the Twenty-first 
Century: Technology, Environment 
and Social Change 


James Burke is Great Britain’s foremost com- 
mentator on science and technology, a televi- 
sion host, author, and educator. His well- 
known programs for PBS include Connections, 
The Day the Universe Changed, and, most 
recently, After the Warming. Join us for his 
presentation. 


Nine hundred thousand years ago the axmakers 
of ancient Africa sent us on the greatest jour- 
ney humankind has ever made. In the millennia 
that followed, we used our tools to shape the 
environment, fashion language, generate ethnic 
diversity, build social structures and trigger 
technological innovation. Led by our axmak- 
ers, at each stage of the journey we boosted the 
carrying capacity of our environment, so that 
we could continue to go forth and multiply. We 
were too successful. Five decades from now, 
when our numbers reach ten billion, how will 
the axmakers of the twenty-first century save 
the planet? 

A reception will follow Mr. Burke’s lecture. A 
box supper will be available at 6:00 p.m. at an 
additional cost for those who are interested in a 
light meal before the lecture. Copies of Mr. 
Burke's book, The Day the Universe Changed, 
will be available for purchase. 


LL91004, Friday, November 8, 7:00 p.m. 
$15 ($12 members) 


Box supper: 

LL91008, Friday, November 8, 6:00 p.m. 

$12 per person 

(Please indicate on the registration form if you 
would like a vegetarian meal.) 


AOR KL OWEN CARR SWAN Ce oR rN ewe oa et wwete 


To Register: 


Clip the completed registration form 
below and mail with payment to: Field 
Museum of Natural History, Department 
of Education, Program Registration, 
Roosevelt Road at Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, I] 60605-2497. Please include a 
business-sized self-addressed, stamped 
envelope. Registrations are confirmed by 
mail. Participants who withdraw from a 
program prior to the first session can 
receive a refund less a $10 

processing fee. Questions? 

Call (312) 322-8854. 


Media in the Ancient World 
Yaakov Meshorer, Ph.D. 


Dr. Meshorer, Chief Curator of Archaeology at 
the Israel Museum in Jerusalem and numismat- 
ics expert, will visit Chicago for a series of lec- 
tures. His visit to Field Museum will feature a 
presentation on a form of ancient media— 
coins. Imagine the difficulties in ancient times 
in disseminating information without the use of 
newspapers, radio or television. No form of 
mass communication existed. Rulers and kings 
discovered the possibility of using coins for 
communication as they realized that hundreds 
of thousands of pieces, originally minted to 
facilitate trade, were passed from hand-to-hand 
worldwide by merchants and soldiers. This 
created the ideal format for transmitting infor- 
mation. The only problem was that messages 
had to be brief, using designs and abbreviated 
inscriptions. During this slide-illustrated lec- 
ture, Dr. Meshorer will examine the fascinating 
use of coins as media for ancient peoples and 
share how modern scholars are trying to deci- 
pher the messages behind the inscriptions. 


LL91009, Tuesday, December 3, 7:00 p.m. 
$10 ($7 members) 


Islandgods: Exploring the World’s 
Most Exotic Islands 
Richard Bangs 


Join renowned world adventurer, river explor- 
er, and award-winning author, Richard Bangs 
for a visual trip to ten of the world’s most exot- 
ic islands. Mr. Bangs will present a slide-illus- 
trated lecture on his latest book, /slandgods. 
Descriptive text accompanies lavish color pho- 
tographs of islands distinguished for their envi- 
ronmental and cultural integrity. Bangs and his 
wife Pamela Robertson, photographer for the 
book, have spent 11 years traveling to islands 
around the world. They experienced the 
islands, not by tour bus, but by kayaking, 
climbing, sailing, cycling and on horseback. 
Highlights from his lecture include a visit to: 
the Trobriands in the South Pacific to witness 
traditional ceremonies; Easter Island with its 
mysterious stone statues; Bahrain where 
deserts cover most of the 30 islands; 
Tasmania’s Franklin River for river rafting and 
on to the island of Madagascar to track lemurs. 
A book signing will follow his presentation. 
Copies of Islandgods will be available for pur- 
chase. 


LL92000, Saturday, January 18, 2:00 p.m. 
$10 ($7 members) 


Registration Form 


Name 
Address 
Telephone: Daytime 


Program No. | Program Name 


CL) Scholarship requested 


LC) AMEX L} VISA 


Card # 


Expiration date: 


Coming in February 


Adult Performance 


An Evening with Ruby Dee and 
Ossie Davis 


The Field Museum of Natural History is hon- 
ored to host an enchanting evening with Ruby 
Dee and Ossie Davis. Veterans of stage, 
screen and television, Ruby Dee and Ossie 
Davis mix dramatic readings with reflections 
on their award-winning careers, interspersed 
with a history of the minority experience in 
America. The common thread of their readings 
is human situations which have meaning for 
everyone who likes a good story. 

As a successful husband and wife team, or 
performing separately, Ruby Dee and Ossie 
Davis have 45 years of performing experience. 
The “Ossie and Ruby Show,” dedicated to pre- 
senting a truthful look at America’s diverse 
racial and ethnic heritage, ran for three years 
on PBS. Most recently, the couple appeared in 
two of Spike Lee’s award-winning films: “Do 
the Right Thing” and “Jungle Fever.” Ruby 
Dee was recently awarded an Emmy for her 
performance in Hallmark’s “Decoration Day.” 
For over 30 years, Ossie Davis has distin- 
guished himself as an actor, writer and director 
of American film and theatre. Don't miss this 
special evening. 


PP92000, Saturday, February 29 

8:00 - 9:30 p.m. 

$18 ($15 members) $12 seniors (65 and over) 
and students (full-time student ID required) 


For Ed. Dept. use only: Date received: 


Membership # 


City 


Evening: 


OO) Check enclosed 
O MasterCard 


L) Discover (Check one) 


Signature 


State 


FREE PROGRAMS 


= 


Saturday, November 2 

9:00am - 5:00pm Harris Loan Center - Tell your 
neighborhood educator about hands-on materials & 
mini-exhibit cases available from Harris Center. 
10:00am - 4:30pm Webber Resource Center: 
Native Cultures of the Americas - Videotapes, tribal 
newspapers, books & activity boxes are available. 
10:00am - 4:30pm Place For Wonder - Examine 
clothes and toys from Mexico, bugs, fossils, plants 
and other touchable objects. 

10:00am - 4:30pm Pawnee Earth Lodge - Learn 
about the mid-19th century daily life of the Pawnee 
Indians of the Great Plains. Free ticketed programs 
at 11:00, 12:00, 2:00 & 3:00. 

11:00am - 1:00pm Life Meets Death in Mexico’s 
Day of the Dead Exhibit Tour & Workshop. 

11:00 & 11:30am Stories From Around the World 
11:30am - 4:30pm Botany Specimen Preparation 
12:30pm - Museum Safari Tour 

1:00 & 3:00pm World Music presents Chicago 
Beaux 

1:00 - 3:00pm Dinosaur Wagon Activity 

2:00pm World Music presents the Chinese Music 
Society of North America 


Sunday, November 3 

10:00am - 4:30pm Webber Resource Center: Native 
Cultures of the Americas 

10:00am - 4:30pm Place For Wonder 

10:00am - 4:30pm Pawnee Earth Lodge 

11:00am - 1:00pm Life Meets Death in Mexico’s 
Day of the Dead - Exhibit Tour & Workshop 
2:00pm Around the Field Tour 


Friday, November 8 

4:00 - 6:00pm Educators Preview: Into the Wild 
Animals, Trails & Tales. Please send a written 
RSVP to Educators Preview, Education Department, 
Field Museum. For more information call 
(312)922-9410, ext. 365. 

7:00pm An Evening with James Burke 
“Axmakers of the Twenty-first Century: 
Technology, Environment & Social Change” $15 
($12 members) Tickets available at the lecture or 
call: 312/322-8854. 


Saturday, November 9 

Into the Wild: Animals, Trails & Tales Exhibit 
Opens 

9:00am - 5:00pm Harris Loan Center 

10:00am - 4:30pm Webber Resource Center: Native 
Culture of the Americas 

10:00am - 4:30pm Place For Wonder 

10:00am - 4:30pm Pawnee Earth Lodge - Free 
ticketed programs at 11:00, 12:00, 2:00 & 3:00. 
10:00am Ronald McDonald’s Ecology Magic Show 
10:30am Vine Cutting & Official Opening of Into 
the Wild: Animals, Trails & Tales 

10:30am - 12:00pm “Step Into the Wild” Meet 
Field Museum scientific & program staff. 

11:00am - 2:00pm Paws, Claws, Teeth & Tracks - 
A variety of animal activities for the entire family. 
11:30am - 4:30pm Mammal Specimen Preparation 
11:30am - 4:30pm Insect Specimen Preparation 
11:45am Ronald McDonald’s Ecology Magic Show 
12:00 - 3:00pm Flight Activity - Are wings enough 
to fly? 

1:00pm World Music presents Maya Marimba 
1:30pm Tibet Today & A Faith In Exile Slide 
Program 

1:30pm Explorations in Nature: Science in the 
Field $7($5 members) Tickets available at lecture. 
2:15 - 4:15pm Hieroglyphs Activity 

3:00pm World Music presents Gideon Foli 
Alorwoyie 


Sunday, November 10 

10:00am - 4:30pm Webber Resource Center: Native 
Cultures of the Americas 

10:00am - 4:30pm Place For Wonder 

10:00am - 4:30pm Pawnee Earth Lodge 
11:30am - 4:30pm Fish Specimen Preparation 
12:00 - 3:00pm Bite, Tear and Chew Activity 
1:00pm World Music presents Maya Marimba 
1:00pm Plains Indian Beading Demonstration by 
Edgarita Long 

3:00pm World Music presents Gideon Foli 
Alorwoyie 


Saturday, November 16 

9:00am - 5:00pm Harris Loan Center 

10:00am - 4:30pm Webber Resource Center: Native 
Cultures of the Americas 

10:00am - 4:30pm Place For Wonder 

10:00am - 4:30 pm Pawnee Earth Lodge 

Free ticketed programs at 11:00, 12:00, 2:00 & 3:00. 
11:00 & 11:30am Stories From Around the World 
11:30am - 4:30pm Mammal Specimen Preparation 
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11:30am - 4:30pm Fish Specimen Preparation 
1:00pm World Music presents Musa Mosley 

1:00 - 3:00pm Dinosaur Wagon Activity 

1:30pm Explorations in Nature: Science in the 
Field $7 ($5 members) Tickets available at lecture 
3:00pm World Music presents Fan Wei-Tsu 


Sunday, November 17 

10:00am - 4:30pm Webber Resource Center: Native 
Cultures of the Americas 

10:00am - 4:30pm Place For Wonder 

10:00am - 4:30pm Pawnee Earth Lodge 

11:00am - 2:00pm Horns & Antlers Activity 
11:00am - 2:00pm Animal Tracks Activity 
12:30pm Museum Safari Tour 

1:00pm World Music presents Musa Mosley 
3:00pm World Music presents Fan Wei Tsu 


Saturday, November 23 

9:00am - 5:00pm Harris Loan Center 

10:00am - 4:30pm Webber Resource Center: Native 
Cultures of the Americas 

10:00am - 4:30pm Place For Wonder 

10:00am - 4:30pm Pawnee Earth Lodge 

Free ticketed programs at 11:00, 12:00, 2:00 & 3:00 
11:00am - 2:00pm Horns & Antlers Activity 
11:30am - 4:30pm Botany Specimen Preparation 
11:30am - 4:30pm Bird Specimen Preparation 
12:00 - 3:00pm Animal Homes Activity 

1:30pm Tibet Today & A Faith In Exile Slide 
Program 

1:30pm Explorations in Nature: Science in the 
Field $7 ($5 members) Tickets available at lecture 
2:00 - 4:00pm Hieroglyphs Activity 

3:00pm World Music presents Mwata Bowden 


Sunday, November 24 

10:00am - 4:30pm Webber Resource Center: Native 
Cultures of the Americas 

10:00am - 4:30pm Place For Wonder 

10:00am - 4:30pm Pawnee Earth Lodge 


Friday, Noyember 29 

10:00am - 4:30pm Webber Resource Center: Native 
Cultures of the Americas 

10:00am - 4:30pm Place For Wonder 

1:00pm World Music presents Shanta 

1:00pm Pawnee Earth Lodge program. Free tickets 
available at the South Information Desk 

2:00 - 4:00pm Japanese Origami demonstration by 
Hisa Amimoto 


Saturday, November 30 

9:00am - 5:00pm Harris Loan Center 

10:00am - 4:30pm Webber Resource Center: Native 
Cultures of the Americas 

10:00am - 4:30pm Place For Wonder 

10:00am - 4:30pm Pawnee Earth Lodge 


Free ticketed programs at 11:00, 12:00, 2:00 & 3:00. 


11:00am - 2:00pm Animal Tracks Activity 
11:00am - 2:00pm Owl Pellets Activity 

11:00 & 11:30am. Stories From Around the World 
11:30am - 4:30pm Bird Specimen Preparation 
1:00 & 3:00 pm World Music presents Emory 
Callaway 

2:00pm World Music presents the Chinese Music 
Society of North America 


Sunday, December 1 

10:00am - 4:30pm Webber Resource Center: Native 
Cultures of the Americas 

10:00am - 4:30pm Place For Wonder 

10:00am - 4:30pm Pawnee Earth Lodge 

11:00am - 2:00pm Owl Pellets Activity 

11:30am - 4:30pm Mammal Specimen Preparation 
12:00 - 3:00pm “Into the Wild” Puppets Activity 
1:00 & 3:00pm World Music presents Gideon Foli 
Alorwoyie 

2:00pm World Music presents the Chinese Music 
Society of North America. 


Saturday, December 7 

9:00am - 5:00pm Harris Loan Center 

10:00am - 4:30pm Webber Resource Center: Native 
Cultures of the Americas 

10:00am - 4:30pm Place For Wonder 

10:00am - 4:30pm Pawnee Earth Lodge 


Free ticketed programs at 11:00, 12:00, 2:00 & 3:00. 


11:30am - 4:30pm Mammal Specimen Preparation 
1:00 & 3:00pm World Music presents Chicago 
Beaux 

1:00 - 3:00pm Dinosaur Wagon Activity 

1:30pm Tibet Today And A Faith In Exile Slide 
Program 


Sunday, December 8 

10:00am - 4:30pm Webber Resource Center: Native 
Cultures of the Americas 

10:00am - 4:30pm Place For Wonder 

10:00am - 4:30pm Pawnee Earth Lodge 
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1:00 - 3:00pm Plains Indian Beading Demonstration 
by Edgarita Long 


Saturday, December 14 

9:00am - 5:00pm Harris Loan Center 

10:00am - 4:30pm Webber Resource Center: Native 
Cultures of the Americas 

10:00am - 4:30pm Pawnee Earth Lodge 

Free ticketed programs at 11:00, 12:00, 2:00 & 3:00 
11:00 & 11:30am Stories From Around the World 
2:00pm Around the Field Tour 

2:15 - 4:15pm Hieroglyphs Activity 


Sunday, December 15 

10:00am - 4:30pm Webber Resource Center: Native 
Cultures of the Americas 

10:00am - 4:30pm Place For Wonder 

10:00am - 4:30pm Pawnee Earth Lodge 

11:30am - 4:30pm Bird Specimen Preparation 
12:00pm Welcome to Field Museum Tour 

12:30pm Museum Safari Tour 

1:00 & 3:00pm World Music presents Ari Brown 
2:00 - 4:00pm Hieroglyphs Activity 

2:00 - 5:00pm Tales For A Winter’s Day $10 ($8 
members, $6 children & seniors) Tickets available at 
the program or call: 312/322-8854 

2:00pm World Music presents the Chinese Music 
Society of North America 


Saturday, December 21 

9:00am -5:00pm Harris Loan Center 

10:00am - 4:30pm Webber Resource Center: Native 
Cultures of the Americas 

10:00am - 4:30pm Place For Wonder 

10:00am - 4:30pm Pawnee Earth Lodge 

Free ticketed programs at 11:00, 12:00, 2:00 & 3:00. 
11:30am - 4:30pm Botany Specimen Preparation 
1:00 & 3:00pm World Music presents Maggie 
Brown 

1:00 - 3:00pm Dinosaur Wagon Activity 

2:00pm World Music presents Shanta 


Sunday, December 22 

10:00am - 4:30pm Webber Resource Center: Native 
Cultures of the Americas 

10:00am - 4:30pm Place For Wonder 

10:00am - 4:30pm Pawnee Earth Lodge 

11:30am - 4:30pm Insect Specimen Preparation 
1:00 & 3:00pm World Music presents Emory 
Callaway 

2:00pm World Music presents Shanta 


Thursday, December 26 

10:00am - 4:30pm Webber Resource Center: Native 
Cultures of the Americas 

10:00am - 4:30pm Place For Wonder 

1:00pm World Music presents Darlene Blackburn 
1:00pm Pawnee Earth Lodge Program. Free tickets 
available at the South Information Desk 

3:00pm World Music presents Prince Ravanna Bey. 


Friday, December 27 

10:00am - 4:30pm Webber Resource Center: Native 
Cultures of the Americas 

10:00am - 4:30pm Place For Wonder 

1:00pm World Music presents the Thai Classical 
Dance Company 

1:00pm Pawnee Earth Lodge Program. Free tickets 
available at the South Information Desk 

3:00pm World Music presents Mwata Bowden 


Saturday, December 28 

9:00am - 5:00pm Harris Loan Center 

10:00am - 4:30pm Webber Resource Center: Native 
Cultures of the Americas 

10:00am - 4:30pm Place For Wonder 

10:00am - 4:30pm Pawnee Earth Lodge 

12:00 - 2:00pm Hieroglyphs Activity 

1:00pm World Music presents Lite Henry Huff 
3:00pm World Music presents Musa Mosely 


Sunday, December 29 

10:00am - 4:30pm Webber Resource Center: Native 
Cultures of the Americas 

10:00am - 4:30pm Place For Wonder 

10:00am - 4:30pm Pawnee Earth Lodge 

12:00pm Welcome to the Field Tour 

1:00pm World Music presents Lite Henry Huff 
2:00 - 4:00pm Hieroglyphs Activity 

3:00pm World Music presents Musa Mosely 


Volunteer At Field Museum 

A variety of exciting and rewarding weekday and 
weekend volunteer opporunties are available. For — 
more information and to get involved contact the 
Museum's Volunteer Coordinator at 312/922-9410, 
ext. 360 


UPSTAIRS, DOWNSTAIRS 


NEW GUINEA TOUR IN JANUARY; 
COLORADO RAFTING IN MAY 


ing January 17, will be one of the world’s great tray- 

e] adventures — a two-week cruise to Australia’s 

Great Barrier Reef and up the Sepik River into the heart of 
Papua New Guinea. 

After a day at leisure in Cairns, the group will board the 

Ocean Spirit, the world’s largest sailing catamaran, to 

explore the Great Barrier Reef en route to Michaelmas Cay, 


: ield Museum’s first members’ tour of 1992, depart- 


the “Isle of Birds,” which is home to more than 28,000 


migratory sea birds of 14 different species. 

A next-day flight to Port Moresby, capital of Papua 
New Guinea, allows time after lunch for a visit to the Muse- 
um of Anthropology and its excellent collection of Melane- 
sian art, the National Art School and the University’s Botan- 
ical Gardens, famous for its extensive orchid collection. 

At Ambunti, we'll board our luxurious floating hotel, 
the Melanesian Discoverer, for the start of a five-day Sepik 
River cruise. Our guide will be Robert L. Welsch, Ph.D., vis- 
iting associate curator of anthropology at the Field Museum, 
who began his work in New Guinea in 1977 and is currently 
involved in a large-scale research project to document conti- 
nuity and change in the region since the Museum’s first great 


expedition there in 1909- 
1913. 

In villages along the 
river, the group will 
observe the daily and 
ceremonial lives of these 
once-isolated, stone-age 
communities struggling 
to make the leap to the 
20th century in one gen- 
eration. Lectures and 
debriefings on the day’s 
events, supplemented by 
excellent documentary 
videos, will highlight 
each evening’s shipboard 
schedule. 

The second week of the tour begins with a charter flight 
to Tari in the exotic Southern Highlands, surrounded by 
rugged mountains. Home of the Huli clan, one of the last 
pacified tribes, Tari features a regional marketplace where 
women display the fruits and vegetables they have carried on 
their backs from distant homes, and the men parade 
in their enormous wigs made of human hair deco- 
rated with fresh flowers and rare feathers. 

The tour is priced at $6,850 per person 
(double occupancy). For more information, call 
| (312) 322-8862. 


FMNH111296 


Always a popular 
event, the Museum’s 
Colorado River Raft- 
ing Adveniure will 
take place May 23 
to 30, 1992. It’s 
rugged, but com- 
pletely safe. You'll 
be accompanied by 
naturalist-guide Bar- 
bara Harney. 


JOIN NOW AND BEAT THE PRICE INCREASE 


Starting January 1, 1992, both family and individual membership 
prices will increase. The new family membership will cost $45 ($85 for a 
two-year membership), and individual membership will cost $35 ($65 for 


two years). 


Student and Senior membership prices will remain at $25 for a one- 
year membership. 


WE CAN GET IT FOR YOU WHOLESALE! 


As a special benefit to Field Museum members, Maurice Mandle a Company is offering wholesale 
shopping privileges through a service called “The Club.” Members can save between 45% and 50% 
in Mandle’s furniture showroom located at 1510 South Michigan Avenue in Chicago. When mem- 
bers’ purchases reach a $20,00 cumulative shopping level, 2% of total sales will be rebated to the 


Museum to support general operations. 


For the past 70 years, Maurice Mandle has been a nationally eepeced name in the home furnishing 
industry. Its showroom is open to interior designers, architects, and affiliate members. Maurice Man- 
die’s interior design staff has won ener form the Nonhem Illinois Homebuilders Association and 


the Chicago. Sun-Times. 


Field Museum members: can visit the Mautice Mandle showroom Mondays through Saturdays from 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. , and Sundays from noon to 5 p.m. Present your Field Museum membership card to 
the receptionist a the showroom and eo youre asa member of “The Cl ee ” Account No. 278. 


Fare more aforialione ora brochurs, call the Membership Office a at G1 2) 922-9411 0, ext. 453, or - 


Maurice Mandle & Company directly at (312) 922-7200. 


‘Maurice Mandle & Co. 5 blocks south of 
1510 S. Michigan Ave. the Loop * Ample 
Chicago, IL 60605 free parking 


Open 7 days 
Mon-Sat 9-5 
Sunday 12-5 
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Become a Member 
of the Field Museum of Natural His- 


tory and receive these benefits: 


Free admission 

Free coat checking and strollers 
Invitation to Members’ Night 

Priority invitations to special exhibits 
Free subscription to Jn the Field 
13-month wall calendar featuring exhibit 
photographs 

Reduced subscription prices on selected 
magazines 

Opportunity to receive the Museum’s 
annual report 

10% discount at all Museum stores 

Use of our 250,000-volume 

natural history library 

Discount on classes, field trips, and seminars 
for adults and children 

Members-only tour program 

Children’s “Ancient Egypt” birthday party 
Opportunity to attend the annual 
children’s Holiday Tea 

Discount at Chicago’s largest furniture 
wholesaler 

Children’s “dinosaur” birthday card 


Vee ASE OF OY ONE Ve OY YE VY 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 
New Members only. This is not a renewal form. 


Please enroll me as a Member of the 
Field Museum of Natural History 


Name 

Address 
City 
State ___ Zip 
Home phone 


Business phone 


GIFT APPLICATION FOR 
Name 
Address 
City 
State___ Zip 
Home phone 


Business phone 


GIFT FROM 
Name 


Address 
City 
State __ Zip 
Home phone 


Business phone 

MEMBERSHIP CATEGORIES 

@) Individual — one year $30 / two years $55 

C) Family — one year $35 / two years $65 
(Includes two adults, children and grand- 
children 18 and under.) 
Student/Senior — one year $25 
(Individual only. Copy of I.D. required.) 

C) Field Contributor — $100 - $249 

C) Field Adventurer — $250 - $499 

C) Field Naturalist — $500 - $999 

C) Field Explorer — $1,000 - $1,499 


All benefits of a family membership 


— and more 


C) Founders’ Council — $1,500 
Call (312) 322-8878 for more information. 
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PILSEN ‘Y’ VOLUNTEERS CREATE 
AUTHENTIC MEXICAN COSTUMES 


James Balodimas / GN85939,34 


To order, telephone the Museum Store at 312-922-9410 ext. 693 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. daily. Major credit cards accepted. 


embers of the Chicago Hispanic 

community have been actively 

involved in helping to develop a 
new section of Place For Wonder. Field Muse- 
um has recently received a beautiful collection 
of hand-made traditional Mexican festival out- 
fits created by the senior women of the Pilsen 
YMCA. Organized by Field Museum's Com- 
munity Outreach Program assistant, Rosaura 
Boone, the women volunteered their time and 
talents to meet twice a week for three months 
and work on this project. Activities included 
researching the costumes, shopping for authen- 
tic materials, then sewing and embroidering 
the outfits. Participants included Rosario 


James Balodimas / GN85939.18 


A. PLANET DRUM:THE BOOK 
B. PLANET DRUM: THE ALBUM-CD 
C, PLANET DRUM:THE ALBUM-cassette 


also available by Mickey Hart: 

D. DRUMMING AT THE EDGE OF MAGIC 
E. AT THE EDGE-CD 

F, AT THE EDGE-cassette 


$24.95 (member $22.45) 
$13.98 (member $12.58) 
$ 9.98 (member $ 8.98) 


$19.95(member $17.98) 
$13.98 (member $12.58) 
$ 9.98 (member $ 8.98) 


Mickey Hart is a drummer with the Grateful Dead and producer of The 
World, an ongoing series of world music recordings. 


Ayala, Guadalupe Aranda, Guillermina 
Briones, Ruth Chapa, Teresa Colunga, Jovita 
Duran, Clara Luz Escobar, Nicolasa Garcia, 
Guadalupe Lezama, Margaret Lopez, Virginia 
Lopez, Sylvia Pedraza, Ma De Jesus 
Rivera, Maria Luisa Ramirez, and Con- 
nie Solano. 

The project was a busy and exciting 
one for the women. During the many 
long hours of intricate hand work, sto- 
ries were told by those born in Mexico 
and memories were shared about life in 
the Pilsen area. The seniors of the Pilsen 
YMCA are very proud to have the cos- 
tumes be part of a Field Museum exhibit 
where their grandchildren, and children 
from all over the world, can learn about 
Mexican culture. 

In the Mexico section of Place For 
Wonder children can dress up in the fes- 
tival costumes, use traditional cooking 
utensils, and play with toys from Mexi- 
co, Place For Wonder is open weekdays 
from 12:30 to 4:30 p.m. and weekends 
from 10:00 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
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(Continued from page 2) 


included in these exhibits, but there is a com- 
pelling concern for context so that the public 
can understand the significance of the object in 
its environment, 

Advanced exhibits are resource centers 
which encourage the visitor to pursue a broad 
subject matter in depth, using extensive study 
collections of specimens and artifacts along 
with supporting materials. “Into the Wild” 
incorporates a vast display of bird specimens 
— including 98 percent of all the bird species 
of North America — to create a three-dimen- 
sional field guide. On the other hand, the Web- 
ber Resource Center ties together our exhibits 
on the native peoples of the Americas with its 
library of videotapes, books, magazines, maps, 
experience boxes, and current-events clippings. 

Currently, we are in the process of invent- 
ing a fourth tier of exhibits which will show 
how Field Museum research directly con- 
tributes to greater knowledge of our enyiron- 
ment and cultures. 

New research techniques and the resulting 
knowledge require new exhibit methods. Our 
exhibits must reach out to every visitor who 
comes through our doors. 


A NEW LOOK 


AT MOUNTS AND DIORAMAS 


By Giudi Weiss 


or more than eighty years, the two 

bull elephants have stood, engaged in 

fierce combat, in the Field Museum’s 
towering main hall. The first thing a visitor 
notices about the animals — after their enor- 
mous size — is their grace, the poise and pres- 
ence that lend such realism to the scene. The 
smaller elephant has bravely charged its oppo- 
nent, aiming skillfully with its single remaining 
tusk. The larger, wounded elephant now stands 
on three legs, the fourth lifted in motion, its 
trunk raised in anger, defiance, or pain. Any 
moment now, it seems, you will hear him roar. 

These are no mere “stuffed elephants” but 
dramatic and scientifically accurate works of 
art. The realistic pose, the natural texture of 
their skin, and the muscles that seem to ripple 
underneath mark them as the work of Carl Ake- 
ley: artist, sculptor, naturalist, mventor, hunter, 
conservationist . . . and chief taxidermist at the 
Field Museum from 1896 to 1909. 

Akeley’s work forms the core of the Muse- 
um’s priceless and incomparable collection of 
animal mounts. From elephants and rhinos, to 
deer and kudu, to small mammals and rare 
birds, many of our greatest animal displays 
were created by Carl Akeley and those he 
taught. Their latest embodiment is in the 
exhibits of “Into theWild: Animals, Trails & 
Tales,” in the Museum’s Daniel F. and Ada L. 
Rice Wing. “Into the Wild” offers a rare 
opportunity to re-examine the historic signifi- 
cance of these creations and the new uses to 
which they are being put today. 


The Father of Modern Taxidermy 

At the end of the 19th century, taxidermy 
was an undeveloped art. Taxidermists generally 
knew little about the anatomy and natural activ- 
ities of the animals they prepared. They merely 
preserved the skin and stuffed it with straw, 
wood shavings, or vegetable fibers until it 
could hold no more. The stiff, lifeless results 
bore little resemblance to any creature that had 
ever roamed the wild. 

Those were the techniques Carl Akeley 
learned when he first went to work at Ward’s 
National Science Establishment, the major taxi- 
dermy house and museum supplier of the time. 
“But Carl wasn’t satisfied,” says Field Museum 
specimen conservator David Rasch. “As a natu- 
ralist, he knew what animals looked like in the 
wild. As an artist, he wanted te make the 
mounts more life-like and compelling. He 
wanted to create beautiful, life-like animals that 
ordinary people, as well as scientists, would 
want to see.” 

So, Akeley the inventor created a new 
method of taxidermy, involving detailed draw- 
ings, life-size clay models, disposable plaster 
molds, and a lightweight structure of wire 
mesh, burlap, and papier-maché. The result 
was a mounted animal that was light in weight, 
stable and durable, and, most important of all, 
accurate and life-like in every detail. His work 
set a new standard of excellence in taxidermy 
for natural history museums; the process he 
developed at the turn of the century is used, 
with only a few refinements, to this day. 


To Teach and Inspire 

For Akeley, as for museums today, taxi- 
dermy was just a beginning, a means to an end. 
Akeley was fascinated by wildlife; he collected 
many of the specimens he later mounted, for 
this museum and others. He hunted lions, goril- 
las, and elephants — including the two on dis- 
play in Stanley Field Hall — at a time when 
hundreds of thousands of these animals ranged 
throughout Africa. Later he became a pioneer- 
ing conservationist, instrumental in creating the 
first African wildlife sanctuary. 


Above all, Akeley wanted to communicate 
his fascination with nature to others — to teach 
and inspire, to tell the truth about these animals 
to the world, That meant showing the animals 
not only in life-like poses, but in their true 
environments. “The idea of the diorama, dis- 
playing animal groupings in their natural habi- 
tats, was really the invention of Carl Akeley,” 
says Rasch. Among the first dioramas he pre- 
pared were The Four Seasons, his famous 
groupings of white-tailed deer in their seasonal 
habitats near the Michigan-Wisconsin border. 

These exquisite dioramas, bought by the 
Field Museum in 1902, are now a part of the 
Nature Walk section of “Into the Wild.” They 
show not only the deer, but the changes in their 
environment through the seasons. Every plant 
in the four cases — each leaf, twig, and flower 
— was made by hand, most of them by Ake- 
ley’s wife, Delia, using a process developed 
and patented by her husband. So finely detailed 
are these plants that of the 17,000 individual 
leaves, no two are exactly alike. 

“The idea of putting the animal in its envi- 
ronment was an exciting, revolutionary concept 
a century ago,” says Debra K. Moskovits, pro- 
ject director and lead developer of “Into the 
Wild.” “And those dioramas can be just as excit- 
ing today. But we’ve put them into a new con- 
text, to give them meaning for today’s visitors.” 


Reinterpreting the Classics 

When the mounts prepared by Carl Akeley 
and his followers first went on exhibit, the driv- 
ing goal of museums was to collect and classi- 
fy, to amass knowledge and put it in its proper 
order. Exhibits in those days, and for many 
decades afterwards, were generally arranged 
taxonomically, the mounted animals lined up 
by order, family, genus, and species. 

A great deal has changed since then. “For 
one thing,” says Bruce Patterson, Field Muse- 


These “stuffed” animals 
are real, and nowhere 
else — not on television 
or in a zoo — can you 
see them in such diversi- 
ty, or at such close 
range. . . including 98% 
of all bird species in 
North America. 


um associate curator and head of the Division 
of Mammals, “with advances in science, many 
animals have been reclassified. Some of our 
labels, however, hadn’t been changed since the 
1920s. So a lot of updating had to be done for 
‘Into the Wild.”” 

That’s typical, says Patterson, because sci- 
ence is not a fixed body of knowledge but a 
dynamic process. And in fact, one section of 
“Into the Wild” involves visitors themselves in 
that process. In the “Panda Game,” visitors are 
presented with the different characteristics of 
bears and raccoons; then they’re invited to 
decide for themselves in which family the 
panda belongs. “Since the panda was recently 
reclassified, this isn’t an idle exercise,” Patter- 
son notes. “And it allows the popular panda 
display to succeed in an entirely new way.” 

Along with our knowledge of the animal 
kingdom, our attitudes toward animals have 
also changed dramatically since Akeley’s time. 
We’ ve gained an understanding of natural com- 


munities, leading to a new emphasis on the 
interrelatedness of all living things. And the 
Museum’s visitors have changed as well, bring- 
ing with them new expectations of learning and 
entertainment in an electronic world. 

In designing “Into the Wild,” lead develop- 
ers Moskovits and Barbara Becker have 
addressed these changes with creativity and sci- 
entific expertise. Like Akeley, they understand 
the value of inviting visitors into the natural 
world of animals through engaging and realistic 
exhibits. In addition, they know how such 
exhibits can be used to communicate important 
concepts in biology — evolution, global ecolo- 
gy, conservation, and much more — in ways 
that speak to visitors on a variety of levels. 

The Four Sea- 
sons provides a good 
illustration. The orig- 
inal dioramas remain 
a Museum highlight. 
Now, though, as part 
of Nature Walk, the 
cases have been 
enhanced with frogs 
and salamanders, but- 
terflies and bees, and 
a variety of other 
small creatures 
appropriate to the 
area and the season. 
“1.D. books” tell the 
story of each animal 
and plant, as well as 
that of Carl Akeley’s 
innovations. 

Outside the 
cases, other elements 
of the exhibit elabo- 
rate on the seasonal 
story. On one side, the ambient sounds of 
spring fill the air. Overhead, a canopy of 
leaves changes with each season. Across the 
trail, another display elaborates on the mam- 
mals of this habitat, including the deer’s natural 
predator, the wolf. Logs invite visitors to look 
inside and underneath to see what’s living there 
at different times of the year. 

At a nearby computer, visitors can play the 
“Deer Management Game.” Here the player 
becomes manager of a woodland area, charged 
with controlling the relationships among the 
deer, the plants they eat, and the wolves that 
prey on them. As they play, visitors discover 
the interrelatedness of ecosystems, along with 
the hard truth that the balance of nature, once 
lost, may be impossible to regain. 


An Irreplaceable Collection 

Beyond the educational games, the interac- 
tive displays, and the many levels of informa- 
tion provided in “Into the Wild,” the main draw 
of the exhibits remains the animals themselves. 

“We did a lot of research about what 
brings people to the Field Museum,” says Bar- 
bara Becker. “And what we heard were com- 
ments like, “After seeing the animals on televi- 
sion, I wanted to see the real thing!’” 

These “stuffed” animals are real, and 
nowhere else — not on television or in a zoo — 
can you see them in such diversity, or at such 
close range. The zoology exhibits of the Field 
Museum, thanks to Carl Akeley and many oth- 
ers, are among the finest and most diverse in 
the world. “Into the Wild” exhibits more than 
1,500 mounts, including 70 percent of the 
known mammal families, 90 percent of the 
world’s bird families, and 98 percent of all bird 
species in North America. 

Reproducing these exhibits today would be 
prohibitively expensive; in many cases it would 
be impossible. Many of the species have gone 
extinct through habitat destruction and direct 
persecution; others are endangered; many are 
protected. Though the Museum would not — 
could not— collect these animals today, they 
remain an irreplaceable learning resource for 
the serious student as well as the casual visitor. 
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Members of the 
Museum's Depart- 
ment of Zoology 
pose for their annual 
portrait beneath 
Carl Akeley’s his- 
toric mounting of 
fighting bull ele- 
phants. 
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Below right, the win- 
ter scene from Carl 
Akeley’s famous 
“Four Seasons” dio- 
rama. Top left, mush- 
rooms fabricated for 
the Nature Walk. 
Center left, the 
Brazilian water bird 
diorama, set in Rio 
Branco, Brazil. Cen- 
ter right, artist Jeff 
Wrona works on the 
Illinois woodlands 
diorama. 


“INTO THE WILD”... 


(Continued from page 1) 


of Birds, and World of Mammals — these lat- 
ter three constituting the Animal Resource Cen- 
ter component of the exhibit complex. 


Nature Walk 
In this introductory exhibit, visitors trek 
along a guided nature trail 


through re-created habitats — wetlands, cliffs, 
prairies, ocean shores, woodlands, and local 
lakes — exploring and learning about the ani- 
mals and their environments. Twenty-four ani- 
mal dioramas are combined with hands-on 
activities throughout Nature Walk — looking 
for salamanders under a log, peering through 
binoculars and telescopes, using a field guide, 
and listening to the sounds of nature. These 


activities and others are designed to help visi- 
tors try new skills in observing nature and ask 
questions about what they see. 

Interactive multimedia “stations” through- 
out Nature Walk provide opportunities to focus 
on a particular animal or habitat. In the “Frog 
Call Station,” visitors experience a local marsh 
on a summer night as they listen to a chorus of 
frogs. The “Oil Spill Station” features an inter- 
active unit with crude oil that gives visitors a 
close-up view of the devasta- 
tion that oil spills inflict on 
animals and the environment. 
Visitors clamber through a 
Mountain Pass and step into a 
blind, tucked behind the 
rocks, to observe condors and 
golden eagles via a video- 
enhanced telescope. A 
“Nature Watching Center” 
features a computer database 
so visitors can print out a 
map and information on any 
nature reserve or nature orga- 
nization within a 75-mile 
radius of Chicago. 


Field Guide to 
North American Birds 

This exhibit features 752 
bird mounts, representing 98 
percent of all species in 
North America — the most 
comprehensive exhibit of 
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North American birds ever presented. In this 
three-dimensional “field guide,” visitors can 
identify birds they may have seen in their back- 
yards, on field trips, or along the lakefront dur- 
ing migration seasons. Visitors can learn about 
the birds through the specimen mounts, habitat 
recreations, and reading rails that feature inter- 
active elements: specimens or replicas for 
touching, illustrations, sound buttons, 
hand lenses for closer viewing, and fun 
bird facts. Biological themes such as 
migration, convergence of body forms, 
resource sharing, and sexual selection 

are presented. 


World of Birds 
This exhibit surrounds 
the visitor with the 
color and diversity of 
birds, organized into 
orders and families. It fea- 
tures 444 bird mounts or skele- 
tons representing all the bird 
orders in the world and approx- 
imately 90 percent of bird fami- 
lies. Many of the world’s most 
colorful and spectacular bird 
species are highlighted. Read- 
ing rails allow playful interac- 
tion with such elements as an 
elephant bird and ostrich-egg 
models for touching, a game to 
match hummingbird bills with their flowers, 
and bird call sound buttons including one that 
answers the question: Does the roadrunner 
(Geococcyx californianus) really go “beep- 
beep”? 


W.K. Kellogg Foundation 
World of Mammals 

The World of Mammals exhibit is divided 
into five sections that reflect the evolutionary 
history and relationships of the animals. 

* Early Mammals — helps visitors exam- 
ine some of the unusual and adaptive features 
of a few mammal groups that have persisted 
since the days of dinosaurs. Here visitors learn 
about the three mammal reproductive modes 
(some mammals lay eggs!). Also featured is a 
special unit on plate tectonics that shows how 
the movement of the continents has affected 
animal life. 

® Rodents and Rabbits — introduces visi- 
tors to the most prolific group of mammals in 
the world. “Teeth as Tools” is highlighted as a 
theme along with the main message about the 
incredible diversity of rodents. 


* Carnivore 
Corner — lions, 
tigers, and bears plus 
special games draw 
visitors into the scien- 
tific process of classi- 
fication: What makes a | 
carnivore a carnivore? Which are catlike and 
which are doglike? Are pandas really “pandas,” 
or are they more like bears or raccoons? Sur- 
prises include: Not all carnivores eat meat; hye- 
nas are more like cats than dogs; seals are dog- 
like carnivores that took to the water. 

* Hoofed and 
Marine Mammals — here 
visitors discover that 
mammals have an 
extremely adaptable body 
plan, some giving up their 
hind limbs entirely to 
spend their lives at sea. 
Elephants and whales 
evolved from hoofed 
ancestors. Interactive high- 
lights include horns, 
antlers, and different 
molars for touching, and a 
whale song station. 

° Primates, Bats and 
Shrews — visitors find 
their own place in the ani- 
mal kingdom, and learn 
more about their close relatives, the monkeys 
and the bats. Highlighted are the senses of 
sight, hearing, and smell, and an interactive 
exploration of primate hands. A surprise awaits 
visitors when they draw back a curtain and dis- 
cover themselves in a mirror — the most 
unusual primates in the animal kingdom. 


“Into the Wild: Animals, Trails & Tales” is 
the first new exhibit complex to open in the 
Museum’s Daniel F. and Ada L. Rice Wing, 
named in recognition of a $5 million grant from 
the Rice Foundation, $1 million of which is 
directed to the creation of “Into the Wild” and 
future exhibits in the Rice Wing. In 1992, with- 
in the Rice Wing, the Museum will construct 
the Daniel F, and Ada L. Rice Hall, which will 
be used both for a multimedia study area and 
for special evening receptions and events. Also 
opening in November of 1992 will be new ani- 
mal exhibits featuring conservation themes. 

Major funding for “Into the Wild” has also 
been provided by the Chicago Park District; the 
National Science Foundation; the W.K. Kel- 
logg Foundation of Battle Creek, Michigan; 
Ronald McDonald Chil- 
dren’s Charities; Kraft Gen- 
eral Foods; Mr. and Mrs. 
Brooks McCormick; Mrs. R. 
Winfield Ellis; the Barker- 
Welfare Foundation; the 
Helen V. Brach Foundation; 
and a number of other phi- 
lanthropic Chicago families, 
corporations, and agencies. 
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SYSTEMATICS RESEARCH ... 
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Jonathan Haas, Vice President for Collections 
and Research at the Field Museum. “At the 
first level, they seek to discover, describe, and 
classify the world’s animals and plants. This is 
the essential, ongoing work of science, the stuff 
on which everything else depends. 

“At the second level, systematic scientists 
try to define the relationships among these ani- 
mals and plants, the “family lines’ and degrees 
of relatedness. Finally, using their descriptions 
and definitions, they — and other scientists — 
seek to explain the patterns and processes that 
are at work in the evolution of all living 
things.” 


Who Cares about Systematics? 

Ecologists and conservationists. Biomedi- 
cal researchers using animal models to study 
human diseases. Evolutionary biologists at 
major universities. City planners trying to 
decide where to build a new airport. None of 
these professionals can do their work without 
systematics. Inventories and species identifica- 
tion, as well as the determination of evolution- 
ary relationships, form the foundation of mod- 
ern biology . . . and much more. 

Scott Lanyon, chairman of the Museum’s 
Department of Zoology, offers an example. 
“Suppose a country wants to set up a national 
park, a wildlife sanctuary,” he says. “If they’re 
going to manage the animals in that park, they 
first have to know what animals are there; so 
they call in the systematic biologists to do an 
inventory. 


“But we don’t necessarily stop with count- 
ing animals; we can become a lot more interac- 
tive. For example, we might say, Look, you 
have marsh birds in this area, but there’s no 
marshland inside the park boundaries. Unless 
you protect this nearby marsh area as well, 
you’re going to lose those birds. And you may 
lose any number of other species along with 
them — predators that need the birds for food, 
or plants that depend on them for pollination or 
germination. Without those birds, the whole 
ecosystem could come crashing down.” ; 

The last time Lanyon was involved in such 
a survey, in the Rond6nia region of Brazil, he 
and his colleagues made an unexpected discov- 
ery: a previously unknown species of antbird, 
which they named the Rond6nia Bushbird. 

“Museums are in a unique position to do 
surveys like these,” Lanyon says. ““Not only are 
we the authorities on the animals, we also have 
the resources, the collections, to compare what 
we find with what we know. So if we come 
across something in the field we can’t identify, 


we can always come back to the Museum and 
check it out.” 


Research on the Cutting Edge 

Apart from surveys, Lanyon’s research 
focuses primarily on the second level of sys- 
tematics: defining relationships among species. 
He specializes in the New World blackbirds 
and their relatives. Although the group as a 
whole is well known — it includes redwings, 
orioles, meadowlarks, and other familiar song- 
birds — little is known about how the nearly 
100 species are related to one another. 

“Blackbirds exhibit a wide range of differ- 
ent behaviors — in mating and nesting, in their 
songs and their development,” Lanyon says. 
“We'd like to know how these different behav- 
iors evolved; figuring it out could give us a 
broader understanding of evolution in general, 
including the evolution of human behaviors. 
But in order to develop an evolutionary hypoth- 
esis, we have to be able to follow a trait 
through the family tree — so we have to know 
which birds are most closely related.” 

Until recently, scientists had to depend on 
similarities in body form and behavior to build 
a family tree. But when these are the very fea- 
tures you're trying to explain, using them as 
evidence produces a circular argument. 

Fortunately, another approach — DNA 
analysis — is now available to researchers like 
Lanyon. By comparing matched segments of 
this genetic material, drawn largely from the 
Museum’s extensive tissue collections, Lanyon 
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can determine very directly how closely the 
birds are related. He and other scientists can 
then use that information to explore the mean- 
ings of geographic patterns, behaviors, 
plumage patterns, and much more. 

“DNA analysis has revolutionized a large 
portion of systematic biology,” Lanyon says. 
“Other than fossils, the most direct information 
we have about what happened millions of years 
ago is what’s carried in the genetic material. 
We get a hint of it in the morphology and 
behavior of animals, but these are interpreted 
versions of the DNA, and they can be affected 
by the environment. Now we can look at the 
DNA itself. DNA analysis has led to a rejuve- 
nation of systematics; it’s put us on the cutting 
edge.” 


Going Public 

Researchers like Lanyon also help keep the 
Field Museum’s exhibits on the cutting edge. 
For example, the presentation of parts of the 
bird exhibits in “Into the Wild” was substan- 


tially changed on the basis of Lanyon’s recent 
work, 

“Historically, ornithologists had identified 
a group of birds called barbets, which had 
members in the Old World and in the New 
World (the Americas),” Lanyon explains. 
“Then someone suggested that the different 
barbets, although they look and act very much 
alike, may not be their own closest relatives — 
that, in fact, the New World barbets might be 
more closely related to toucans, which are 
much larger but also live in the New World. 
We compared DNA segments of the three 
birds, and found that New World barbets and 
toucans are in fact very close, and the Old 
World barbets quite different.” 

Visitors to “Into the Wild” will see the 
birds in their new, more accurate and informa- 
tive arrangement. They’ll also have a chance to 
examine segments of the DNA sequences, slide 
them together, and make the comparison for 
themselves — one of several participatory 
experiences that explain how classifications are 
made and why they sometimes change. 

Beyond this kind of updating, Lanyon and 
other curators, working closely with the exhibit 
developers, helped select scientific concepts to 
be conveyed in the exhibits, and offered exam- 
ples that might best illustrate these ideas. Con- 
cepts such as convergence, in which unrelated 
species like the Old and New World barbets, or 
hummingbirds and sunbirds, or grebes and 
loons, separately evolve to look and act alike. 
Or co-evolution, in which certain species 
evalve together — for example, a flower with a 
long, slender shape and a hummingbird that 
feeds on it and disperses its pollen with its 
equally long, slender bill. 

Scientists have worked for many years to 
arrive at concepts like these — concepts that 
begin to explain the “whys” and “hows” of 
evolution, the diversity of species, and the evo- 
lutionary road we traveled to where we are 
today. 

“Into the Wild’ says a lot about how 
much we know,” Scott Lanyon says. “It says 
even more about how much we have to learn.” 
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Above, the Ameri- 
can white pelican 
diorama, depicting a 
breeding colony at 
Quill Lake, 
Saskatchewan, 
Canada. Below, fin- 
ishing touches are 
put on the panda 
mount. The panda 
has recently been 
reclassified, and visi- 
tors are invited to 
figure out where it 
belongs in the ani- 
mal kingdom. 


Baja! 


Each winter one of 
the world’s most 
exciting wildlife 
phenomena occurs 
in the bays and 
lagoons of Baja 
California's Pacific 
coast. Thousands of 
gray whales return 
from the north to 
breed, give birth, 
and nurture their 
young. It's possible, 
with care, to 
approach and 
sometimes even to 
touch them. 


We'll also see 
dolphins by the 
hundreds, and 


WEST AFRICA: 
Ghana, Mali, and. 


Songhai 


February 19 
to March 5 


win 


a FIELD) 


MUSE 
TOURS 


al 


Jan. 
10-18 


perhaps humpbacks 
and blue whales as 
well. We'll walk on 
desert beaches 
lined with strangely 
beautiful cacti, and 
search for 
hummingbirds and 
turquoise lizards. 


We'll be 
accompanied 
throughout by 

Dr. Janet Voight, 
assistant curator of 
invertebrate 
zoology at Field 
Museum, a 
specialist in the 
marine ecology of 
Baja California. 


The group is limited to 70 participants, cruising aboard the M.V. Sea Bird. Price is $2,150 
to $3,060 per person, double occupancy, depending on accommodations. A deposit of 
$500 per person will hold your reservation. 


While Europe lay mired in the Dark Ages, the Niger River Valley in West Africa 
gave birth to a series of great civilizations — those of ancient Ghana, Mali, and 
Songhai. For a thousand years, these empires were centers of intellectual, 
artistic, and cultural activity; today, despite colonial influences, the region has 
retained its ancestral traditions, its artistic and cultural diversity, and its 


overpowering natural beauty. 

The tour will be guided by Deborah Mack, Ph.D., an 
anthropologist who is the senior exhibit developer of the 
comprehensive exhibit on Africa now in preparation at the Museum. 

The tour is priced at $6,850 per person (double occupancy). 


Sepik River Cruise 


Great Barrier Reef & Papua New Guinea 
January 17-31, 1992 
(See Page 11) 
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